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cannot be done we offer it to you as it was used by the class, suggesting 
only a starting-point from which to work, not a finished product. 

THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN' AND THORAX 
Definition and location of vertebral column. Function. 

General description, laying stress on special landmarks, the curves 
and their function; the four divisions and the characteristics of each 
division. 

Which part most liable to injury, and why ? 

Does the general structure of the column make it liable to simple 
dislocation ? 

Description of a typical vertebra. 

Fifteen minutes for quiz. 

Fifteen minutes for description of a typical vertebra and general 
description of the vertebral column. 

THE THORAX 

Definition, location. Relative position, function. 

General description of sternum. General description of ribs. 

Thirty minutes. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WORLD’S WAR AGAINST CONSUMPTION 

Compiled by L. L. DOCK 

One of the foremost knights-errant in the crusade against tubercu¬ 
losis is Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New York, who is writing, speaking, and 
in every way striving to arouse general effort against this dreadful disease. 

Dr. Knopf’s pamphlet, “ Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses,’’ 
which received the prize of the German Tuberculosis Congress, has been 
translated into English, French, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Russian, 
Polish, Bulgarian, Roumanian, Hungarian, and Yiddish, and published 
in fifteen different countries. The right of translation and publication is 
freely granted in the interest of humanity. Three hundred thousand 
copies of the German edition have been printed and distributed. 

In an address given in Canada in April last Dr. Knopf gave an 
account of the extent of the anti-tuberculosis movement throughout the 
world, from which extracts are as follows: 

“ Throughout Europe a most active anti-tuberculosis movement is 
going on. Societies for the prevention of tuberculosis or for the erection 
of sanatoria exist now in nearly all European countries, and these socie- 
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ties are sanctioned, helped, and patronized by governments, kings, and 
princes. England has its National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption and Other Forms of Tuberculosis, with his Majesty, King 
Edward VII., as patron, and his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
as president. . . . This British National Association for the Prevention 
of Consumption counted already at the end of last year thirteen branches. 

“ In Germany the work of societies for the prevention of tuberculosis 
and sanatorium associations started under the patronage of her Majesty 
the Empress Augusta Victoria, who likewise became patroness of the 
congress held in Berlin in 1899 under that appropriate name, ‘ Kongress 
zur Bekiimpfung der Tuberkulose als Volkskrankheit' (Congress for the 
Combat of Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses). ‘The General 
Central Committee for the Erection of Sanatoria for Consumptives, 
which has done such good work during the past few years, remains under 
the patronage of her Majesty the Empress. . . . 

“ Nearly every German city of importance has its sanatorium asso¬ 
ciation. They, in common with the ‘invalidity insurance companies,’ 
have accomplished a vast amount of good in procuring sanatorium facili¬ 
ties for thousands of consumptive poor of the German Empire. 

“ In France, where the government has taken a most active part in 
the anti-tuberculosis work, private enterprise has created a journal called 
La Lutte antituberculcuse. . . . This journal is the official organ of 
twenty-five distinct anti-tuberculosis movements, under a variety of 
names, such as Popular Sanatorium Work, French League against Tuber¬ 
culosis, Agricultural Colony for Poor Convalescent Consumptives, Mari¬ 
time Sanatorium Association, Maritime Sanatorium for Scrofulous Chil¬ 
dren, Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis and the Gratuitous 
Lodgment of Poor Consumptives in Sanatoria, Work for Tuberculous 
Children, etc. Five of these associations are located in Paris, two in 
Bordeaux, and two in Lille, the rest throughout the departments of 
France. 

“ The very latest news which comes to us from France speaks of 
a federation of seventy-six various anti-tuberculosis institutions in that 
country, which sent delegates to an assembly convoked at Paris, March 
16, for the purpose of uniting them all into a national federation. The 
success of that plan surpassed all expectations, and the result of the 
deliberation was the formation of a central bureau and council for mutual 
aid. It was furthermore proposed to establish a permanent exposition 
for everything needful for the campaign against tuberculosis. 

“ Japan, Russia, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Holland, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and Norway have done similar work, though not on such 
an extensive scale. In some of the Latin-American republics, too, there 
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lias been an awakening, and to judge from the Revista de la Tuberculosis, 
Organo de la Liga Argentina contra la Tuberculosis, they are doing 
excellent work in the Argentine Republic, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, Para¬ 
guay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Mexico, etc. In January, 1901, in San¬ 
tiago de Chile, there was formed a permanent national commission for 
the prevention of tuberculosis in Latin America (Commission Inter- 
nacional Permanente por la Profilaxia de la Tuberculosis en la America 
Latina). 

“ In Cuba anti-tuberculosis work is most active. It is carried on 
partly by the United States military chief sanitary ollicer and partly 
by the Tuberculosis Society of Cuba, under the presidency of Dr. Emilio 
Martinez. 

“ The latest international development in the combat of tuberculosis 
has been the formation of an international Central Bureau for the Pre¬ 
vention of Tuberculosis, with its seat in Berlin. Its objects are: (1) 
To collect all news relating to the combat of tuberculosis in various coun¬ 
tries; (2) to collect the literature on the subject; (3) to reply to ques¬ 
tions relating to the anti-tuberculosis movement; (4) to petition the 
proper authorities to further the cause; (5) to receive and make sug¬ 
gestions relative to the international combat of tuberculosis, especially 
as regards investigations, the publication of popular essays, and arranging 
lectures and meetings; (6) to publish a periodical to be sent free of 
charge to all members containing the reports of the work done by the 
International Central Commission and discussing other subjects of in¬ 
terest to the cause. 

“ Every country is represented by at least two members, and coun¬ 
tries with more than two million inhabitants are entitled to one or more 
representatives for every five million people; but the total number of 
members for a single country must not exceed five. 

“ Here in North America we have perhaps not done quite as good 
work as our brethren in Europe. In Canada, however, though your 
country has a smaller population than the United States, greater strides 
in the anti-tuberculosis work have been made than in the latter country. 
You have already a Canadian Association for the Prevention of Tubercu¬ 
losis, while we have but a few small societies striving to do the same 
work you are doing. They are the Pennsylvania, the Colorado, the Ohio, 
the Maine, the Minnesota, and the Illinois Societies for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. Besides these State associations, there exist in Balti¬ 
more a Laennec Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
a similar one in St. Louis, composed of the alumni of the City Hospital; 
a Cleveland City, a Buffalo City, and Erie County (N. Y.) Society, and 
in New Hampshire the Suncook Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
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culosis. There exists as yet no American or United States society for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. It grieves me to make this statement and i 
do it not without a sense of humiliation. But I am full of hope, and 
I trust that the example which you, our good neighbors, are setting us 
to-day will not be without fruit. I devoutly hope that some day in 
the near future we may even enjoy a union meeting of the present 
Canadian and the future United States Societies for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. I look forward to the time when, by a combind effort, 
we may be able to combat tuberculosis as a disease of the masses through¬ 
out this continent.” 

Dr. Knopf in a recent address demonstrated that communities 
would gain financially by the establishment of sanatoria in which to place 
their consumptive poor. He said: 

“I will take as an example New York State, where it is estimated 
that there are about fifty thousand tuberculous invalids. Of these 
probably one-fiftli belong to that class of patients which sooner or later 
become a burden to the community. These ten thousand consumptives, 
absolutely poor, will sooner or later have to be taken care of by the 
public general hospitals. While they may not stay in one hospital for 
twelve months continuously, they will certainly occupy a bed in one of 
the public institutions for that length of time before they die. Accord¬ 
ing to the last annual announcement of the public charity hospitals of 
New York, the average cost per patient per day in the general hospitals 
was one dollar and sixteen cents. Thus the cost to the Commonwealth 
will be four million two hundred and thirty-four thousand dollars per 
year for caring for the ten thousand consumptives. 

“ What would be the expense if they were taken care of in a sana¬ 
torium? Experience in this country and abroad has demonstrated that 
the maintenance of incipient cases in well-conducted sanatoria can well 
be carried out for one dollar per day. If these ten thousand were to be 
sent to a sanatorium in time, at least six thousand of them would be last¬ 
ingly cured after a maximum sojourn of two hundred and fifty days, at 
an average expense of two hundred and fifty dollars per capita. Thus, 
for one million five hundred thousand dollars six thousand individuals 
would be made again breadwinners and useful citizens. If the remaining 
four thousand invalids were kept in the sanatorium one year before they 
died, it would cost one million four hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
Thus, taking away from the tenement districts ten thousand consump¬ 
tives, curing more than half of them and caring for the other half, and 
destroying ten thousand foci of infection will cost two million nine 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. If we do not take care of them in 
the earlier stages of their disease, they will probably all die, since this 
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ten thousand represents the absolutely poor who now live under the most 
unhygienic conditions; but before dying they will have cost the com¬ 
munity four million two hundred and thirty-four thousand dollars.” 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT GETS IN HER MAILS 

By MARY AGNES SNIVELY 
Superintendent of Nurses Toronto General Hospital 

In reading a copy of the Ladies' Home Journal not long ago my 
eye caught these words, “ What the President Gets in His Mail.” This 
led me to think that possibly some of the readers of The American 
Journal oe Nursing might care to know something about the exacting 
and unremunerated duties which confront the superintendent of a hos¬ 
pital in her position as public servant, consequently a few specimen 
letters, all of which are genuine, are appended: 

Mr. A., chairman of the Hospital Board of Trusts, writes: “ We are 
just now on the subject of hospital furnishing, and know you are an 
enthusiast on that subject. Would you mind sending me a list of neces¬ 
sary kitchen articles, from an egg-beater to a kitchen range ?” 

Mr. B. sends a printed list of questions to he answered covering a 
page of foolscap, beginning with: “ What kinds of beds have you in your 
public wards? Kinds of springs and mattresses? Cost and where 
obtainable?” and ending with: “How do you manage as to patients 
sent from outside the city, also city' patients? Who pays? Is surgery 
included ? How is your medical staff appointed, also consultants ?” 

Miss C. has just accepted a hospital position and would like a com¬ 
plete list of articles necessary for a private room. Would like an esti¬ 
mate regarding number of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, etc., as well as 
china and cutlery, and the probable cost for furnishing such a room. 
She encloses a list of articles for a public ward with the request that this 
be corrected or revised. 

Dr. D. has opened a private hospital and wishes to secure a head 
nurse possessed of every possible qualification and virtue, and states 
that ho is prepared to offer a salary of fifteen dollars per month, with 
board, room, and laundry included, but rather than not get the right 
sort of woman he would be willing to go as high as twenty' dollars per 
month, provided she came three months on trial. 

A perplexed superintendent of nurses states her troubles thus: “ I 
am writing you regarding matters of discipline in connection with train- 



